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WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON 


When William Rockhill Nelson, editor and owner of the Kansas City Star, died at his home in that city on the 
morning of April 13, the whole country mourned the loss of a man whom President Wilson characterized as 
a great editor and citizen. Newspapers everywhere paid tribute to this foremost journalist whose whole life 
had been one of service. Of all the eulogies printed, few were as eloquent as that paid by Melville E. Stone, 
general manager of The Associated Press, which appeared in The Editor and Publisher and Journalist, date of 
April 17. His encomium follows: 

‘‘William Rockhill Nelson was a Titan among newspapermen of America. In the largest sense he was mind- 
ful of the responsibility of his position. He knew that the fathers of the republic had taken large chances 
in granting freedom to the press; that they were not ignorant of the menace of a licentious journalism; but 
though they might have agreed fully with Franklin that strict justice required that the freedom of the club 
should go with liberty of the editor, after all, the merit of unrestrained discussion was undeniable in a self- 
governing people and therefore they gave to men of his craft, unique privilege. All this, not only claimed 
his attention, but mastered his whole course of conduct. 

‘‘ His contempt for the editorial pander was limitle’s, He gave no heed to popular clamor, if it represented 
a temporary emotion opposed to his conviction of enduring good. He was quite willing to find himself in the 
minority, or, indeed, to subject himself to widespread criticism, if he felt himself in the right. He had no 
care for the comfort of living at peace with his neighbors, if it meant that he could not live at peace with him- 
self. He was a dauntless soldier for the public welfare. 

‘* As one who knew him intimately for more than a quarter of a century, who enjoyed his confidence, listened 
to his hopes and fears and was stimulated by his unwavering devotion to duty, when, all the while, there was 
neither bluster nor parade in anything he did, but only a set jaw, a quiet defiance of rascality, a persistent 
contest against corroding conservatism, I regard his passing as a supreme public calamity. For, there is none 
quite like him left in the newspaper field of today.”’ 
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Chapters Shoulder Responsibilities 


ECAUSE of the inability of lowa-Kappa chapter 

to act as host, the fourth annual convention of 

Sigma Delta Chi which was to have been held at Iowa 

City, April 30 and May 1, has been indefinitely post- 

poned. <A combination of events which need not be 

reviewed here made it impractical that an attempt be 
made to hold the convention this year. 

The national secretary has asked each of the chap- 
ters to consider and act upon such questions as the 
abolition of secrecy, pro- 
hibition of double member- 
ship, adoption of the bien- 
nial convention plan, con- 
tinuation of the present 
policy of expansion, prep- 
aration for an organized 
employment bureau and 
the reorganization of the 
management of The Quill. 
The chapters may also act 
upon any other issues of 
interest to the national or- 
ganization, as they see fit. 
The secretary has instructed each of the chapters to 
nominate officers for each of the positions on the ex- 
ecutive council and for the editorship of The Quill. 
The results of this referendum vote and of the election 
of officers will be sent to each of the chapters and 
alumni organizations by the secretary. 

Just when and where the convention will be held 
next year has not yet been determined by the council. 
It has been proposed that the convention be held at 
the University of Kansas at Lawrence at the same 
time that the annual conference of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism is held. Of 
course, all depends upon what the officers of the 
teachers’ association have to say about such a plan. 

The postponing of the convention should be re- 
garded as an undisguised blessing. As a result, 
money will be saved, important questions will be set- 
tled by referendum vote and plans can be made for 
an epoch-making convention next year. 


In Review of the Year 
S IGMA Delta Chi closes the sixth vear of its his- 


tory with a membership totaling nearly 1,400, 
twenty-two active chapters and six alumni organiza- 
tions. During the year, charters were granted to 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University, University of Mon- 


tana, Louisiana State University, University of Maine 
The addition of the new 


and Kansas State College. 


Great is journalism! 


being a persuader of it? 
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chapters is important not only in point of numbers 
and in the strength and standing of the institutions 
represented, but that a new step has been taken toward 
eastward expansion. Until a charter was granted to 
the University of Maine, Ohio State-Theta chapter was 
the farthest east. 

At one time Sigma Delta Chi had chapters at th 
University of Pennsylvania and at the University of 


Virginia. But because these chapters were unable t 


maintain the high standards set by the national or 
ganization the charters 
were surrendered at the 
suggestion of the executive 
couneil, The fraternity 


Is not every 


now has chapters reaching 


: fro Maine to California 
able editor a ruler of the world, rom in iliforni 


and from Washington to 
Louisiana. Petitions have 
been received from the 
University of Chicago and 
Beloit College. 


possibility of petitions be 


--Thomas Carlyle 


There is a 


ing submitted by Columbia 

University, New York Uni 
versity, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, University of Kentucky, University 
of Minnesota, University of Colorado and the Univer 
sity of Southern California. 

One petitioning body, Phi Gamma Alpha of the 
University of South Dakota, was denied a charter on 
the grounds that the instruction in journalism was 
not sufficiently developed. 

Everywhere chapters have caught the idea of prae 
tical service. In several institutions the chapters 
have been instrumental in having the number of 
courses in journalism increased. With one or two 
possible exceptions, the chapters have been of material 
aid to the different departments and schools of jour 
nalism from which they draw members. The part 
that Missouri-Nu chapter plays in the annual ‘‘ Jour 
nalism Week’’ at the University of Missouri and the 
responsibility that was placed upon Washington-Zeta 
chapter during the third annual Washington News 
Washington 


illustrates what an asset a chapter can.be made to a 


paper Institute at the University of 


department or school of journalism. 

In many of the institutions where the fraternity is 
represented, the chapters have been instrumental in 
bringing prominent journalists to the campus and 
have given undergraduates who contemplate enter 
ing the journalism profession, an opportunity to profit 
by the experiences of the newspaperman and_ the 
magazine man in the active field. 
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Several of the chapters have established club rooms 
and have thrown these open to all men in journalism. 

This brief review would be incomplete without a 
word about the national officers. 

No man in the fraternity is deserving of greater 
credit than is Roger Steffan, national president. 
Only the members of the council can appreciate the 
difficult tasks that have been set before him this 
year His loyalty to the fraternity is commendable. 
Ilis consistent efforts to hold the organization to- 
gether despite discouraging problems, have been truly 
admirable The fraternity ends the year in good 
health and in good spirits and to no one should that 
bring greater satisfaction than to President Steffan. 
We congratulate him upon his most successful ad- 
ministration. 

We have often been curious to know whether the 
undergraduate has any idea what a perplexing prob- 
lem it is to keep the different chapters in line all the 
time No one better appreciates the truth of that 
than does the national secretary, F. M. Church. ~ His 
position is a big one and demands constant attention. 
lis problems have been many and now that the year 
is about over we would take this opportunity to tell 
him that he has done splendidly. 

Because of debts hanging over from the Michigan 
convention, the position of Robert Lowry, national 


treasurer, has been a trying one this year. Ever 
under normal conditions his position is a difficult 
one, sut Lowry has handled his work in his usual 


faithful and consistent manner and he, too, is worthy 
of every credit. 

And now we would insert here a word of praise 
for Will P. Green, business manager of The Quill. 
For an editor to praise his business manager, probably 
is unprecedented. But we eare little for precedent. 
Green has undertaken a big task this year and has 
given good account of himself. 
cerely indebted. 

by the time that this number of The Quill reaches 
some of the members, the number of weeks remaining 


To him we feel sin- 


in the college year can be counted upon the fingers of 
one hand. Vacation will soon be here. June, July 
and August will fly by and preparations will be made 
for the opening of the college year of 1915-16. That 
should be a banner year for Sigma Delta Chi. 

Right here is a good place to remind the chapters 
that it is essential that they should prepare now to 
make a good start at the opening of the next college 
vear, that at the outset they should set a rapid pace 
for themselves and that then they should strive to 
keep that pace. 

It is the consistent work done day by day rather 
than the occasional flashes of genius which brings the 
greatest results and the history of any professional 
fraternity will serve to prove the truth of that 
statement. 

Sigma Delta Chi must prosper. 


Secrecy Must Go 


F SPACE would permit we would publish a num- 
ber of letters received from alumni members of 
Michigan-Gamma chapter and of Missouri-Nu chap- 
ter in which comments are made upon the action of 
those two chapters in adversely criticising the atti- 
tude of The Quill toward secrecy. Even if we had 
the space there is every possibility that we would 
hesitate to print these letters because we would be 
more charitable toward the undergraduate. We 
would not raise the question whether the men who are 
still in college hold to a point of view which is after all 
immature. We would hesitate to express any doubt 





as to the ability of the undergraduate to comprehend 
the real significance of this fight to abolish secrecy. 
And yet that is exactly what do graduate members of 
these two chapters which have led the movement in 
support of the retention of secrecy. 

The abolition of secrecy must not be confused with 
the elimination of privacy. The proposal to rid the 
fraternity of all that resembles secrecy is merely to 
allow the world to know what are our purposes and 
ideals. The meetings of the organization would con- 
tinue to be of private character. 

The element of secrecy is today the biggest stum- 
bling block in the path of Sigma Delta and of The 
Quill. It can be removed. 

Secrecy must go. 


Not a Word to the Contrary 


kK. VERY newspaper and magazine man hates a 
4 typographical error but there are few times 
when we would rather swear than when an error gets 


It will be removed. 


by which to all appearances is a grammatical error. 


Credit Due Nebraska Chapter 


HE possibilities of a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
is well illustrated by Nebraska-Sigma chapter 
which is entirely responsible for the starting of 
classes in journalism at the University of Nebraska. 
During the early part of last semester the chapter 
appointed a committee consisting of C. A. Sorensen, 
C. H. Epperson and Merrill Reed, to take what steps 
were necessary to have courses offered in journalism. 
The efforts were successful to the extent that with 
the opening of the second semester, M. M. Fogg, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, who has had considerable practical 
newspaper experience, offered two courses, one in 
Forty stu- 
There is every possibility that the 
work will be expanded with the opening of the col- 
lege year in the fall., Nebraska-Sigma chapter is 
indeed worthy of sincere praise. 


Welcome Maine and Kansas 


HE fraternity welcomes the University of Maine 

and Kansas State College to its list of chapters. 

Sigma Delta Chi feels strengthened with the addition of 
these two new chapters which will be known as Maine- 
Omega and Kansas State-Psi. 


news writing and another in editing. 
dents enrolled. 


We would congratu- 
late both the national organization and the individual 
members of the two new chapters. 
welcome. 


Nothing Modern About Faking 


E ARE curious to know who the original faker 

was. We know that the Egyptian kings had 

a keen perception of the value of advertising. There 
is little doubt but that was the underlying motive of 
most of the monuments and other great constructions 
of ancient Egypt. If a king didn’t happen to be a 
genius or to have genius at his command, he simply 


Again: we bid 


scratched off the names of his predecessors from their 
great achievements in art and had his own cut instead. 
Can some one trace the history of faking to an earlier 
time? 


A Day to Be Remembered 


HE thirtieth day of this month marks the two 
hundred eleventh anniversary of the introduc- 

tion of newspaper reporting into the American colo- 
nies. On June 30, 1704, John Campbell, editor of 
the Boston News-Letter, the first suecessful newspaper 
in America, covered the execution of six pirates on the 
Charles river. This was the first effort at reporting 
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in this country. In writing his story, Mr, Campbell 
explains that it was ‘‘as near as it could be taken in 
writing in the great crowd.’’ June 30 should be 


remembered in newspaper offices. 


An Encyclopedia of Names, Please 
UR efforts to learn what poems were favorites 
among newspaper men have given us some in- 
teresting results. Undergraduates as well as alumni 
have included essays, short stories and novels in their 
list of popular writings. The authors mentioned in 
these many letters represent nearly every nation and 
many different periods in history. We are inter 
ested to know to how many, the following authors are 
familiar: Pilpay, Terence, Montaigne, John Fletcher, 
Andrew Cherry, George Canning and Francis Rabe- 
lais. All of these were mentioned in the replies that 
we received. 


Salaries Now and Then 
' \ TE HAVE received repeated requests for an au- 
thoritative article on salaries paid newspaper- 
men and have made numerous attempts to obtain 
such a story but so far our efforts have been unsuc- 
cessful. However, we have hopes and we trust that 
our persistent efforts will ultimately bring us the de- 
sired copy. 

We have a newspaper friend in the middle west 
who is the managing editor of a large city daily. He 
receives $15,000 a year. In the face of that it is in- 
teresting to remember that Charles A. Dana went to 
work on the New York Tribune for $10 a week and 
later when he demanded an increase he was granted 
an additional $4 per week. His employers informed 
him that they could pay him no more because Horace 
Greeley, the editor-in-chief, was receiving but $15 a 
week. 


Credit Due Dean Walter Williams 
, I ‘O DEAN Walter Williams of the Missouri school 


of journalism must credit be given for the first 
short course for newspapermen. 

The school of journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri was established as a fully organized division of 
the university, with a separate faculty, in the fall of 
1908. In the spring of 1910, the school held an edi- 
tors’ week, a sort of short-course in journalism, at- 
tended by students, members of the Missouri Press 
Association, editors from other states and a fair 
sprinkling of advertising men. A five-day program 
of formal lectures and round-table discussions was 
given. The week has been held annually ever since. 
In the second year, 1911, the name was changed to 
Journalism Week, the old name of Editors’ Week 
seeming too narrow for the scope of the program. 
Though the Week has increased largely in attendance 
and importance from year to year, the general plan 
of the program has remained the same: five days are 
annually devoted to newspaper, magazine and adver- 
tising ‘‘shop-talk’’ from nearly every angle. 

The National Newspaper Conference at the Uni 
versity of Kansas, May 11-16, 1914, was unique in 
some respects. The three aims of that conference 
were: first, to emphasize the importance of technical 
training and business efficiency in the Kansas pub- 
lishing field ; second, to direct attention to the public 
utility aspect of the newspaper; and third, to arouse 
and accentuate professional pride among newspaper 
workers. With that in view a systematic course of 
study was arranged, covering news, advertising, cir- 


culation, cost-finding and efficiency, together with a 
series of addresses and discussions on national news- 
paper problems. 

A similar country newspapermen’s short course 
program was given at Iowa State College at Ames, 
March 18-20. The chief purpose of this conference 
was to give country newspaper men larger interest in, 
and information about, the agricultural and rural life 
side of their communities. To that extent, the short 
course was entirely different from anything that has 
ever been attempted before 

The University of Washington has had three so 
called Newspaper Institutes. The first one was in 
charge of Edgar 8. Sheridan, formerly head of the 
Washington department of journalism and now with 
the Chicago Tribune. The other two have been in 
charge of Professor Frank G. Kane, the present head 
of the Washington department. 

The Quill is grateful for the letters containing in 
formation about the short courses for newspaper men 


which are held in the different parts of the country 


Worth Thinking About 

ACK LONDON once told a cub reporter: ‘Tt 
J takes five years to make a blacksmith out of a 
healthy young man If it takes five years’ work to 
become a skilled blacksmith, how many years of work, 
intensified into 19 hours a day, so that one year 
counts for five, studying medium and form, art and 
artisanship, do you think a man, with native talent 
and something to say, requires in order to reach a 
place in the world of letters where he receives iron 


money every week ?’’ 


A Creditable Publication 
, * inpatnien I. Number 1, of The Matrix, ‘‘official 
publication of Theta Sigma Phi, national jour- 
nalistic sorority,’’ is indeed a creditable publication 
It includes a message from Ida M. Tarbell, greetings 
from Professor Merle Thorpe, head of the Kansas de 
partment of journalism, and a brief consideration of 
woman’s opportunity in journalism by Professor 
Frank G. Kane of the Washington department of jour 
nalism. Typographically and editorially, the new 
publication is excellent. 
A Word of Welcome to Fitch 
oe of the most welcome letters received since 
the last issue of The Quwill included the good 
news that George Fitch, of Siwash College fame, had 
been initiated as an honorary member of Iowa State 
Tau chapter. When Fitch was invited to become a 
member he consented on the condition that the boys 
‘‘wouldn’t muss him up.’’ The fraternity is to be 
congratulated and to Brother Fitch we extend all 


uy od wishes. 
Fraternity Extends Sympathy 

N T THE time of the death of William R. Nelson 

editor and owner of the Kansas City Star and 

Times, the following telegram was sent to Mrs. Nelson 
by Lee A. White. historian, hh behalf of Sigma Delta 
Chi: 

‘Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic fraternity, 
All with amb 


His impr rishable 


mourns loss of one of its exemplars. 
tion looked to him for inspiration. 
example is our consolation. Kindly extend sympath) 
of fraternity and individual members to bereaved 
family.’’ 








By Arthur L. Stone 





An Indian Correspondent 


Dean of the N¢ hool of Journalism, Unive rsity of Montana. 


6G RESENTED to Dunean 

MeDonald, Historian of 

the Nez Perce Indians, 

by James H. Mills, Edi 

tor of the New Northwest Sep 

tember ; 

This is the inscription which is 

engraved on the inside of the 

heavy silver hunting case of a 

watch which is carried by Dunean 

\ie Donald of Montana. MeDonald 
exhibits this watch 


1877.’ 


Lodge. In the latter city he estab- 
lished The New Northwest, which 
became the leading weekly news- 
paper of Montana. Mills, himself, 
was the father of journalism in 
Montana. 

In 1877 occurred the famous Nez 
Perce raid, when Chief Joseph with 
his warriors crossed the Bitter Root 
mountains from Idaho into Mon 
tana and fought the battle of the 


en and children were starving. 
This was in the north, near the 
Canadian line, across which Joseph 
had hoped to retreat and to escape 
punishment for his attack upon the 
whites. 

It was after Joseph’s surrender 
that Captain Mills determined to 
publish the history of the Nez 
Perce tribe in his New Northwest. 
(Casting about for the best man to 

perform this as- 





as one of his high 
ly prized posses 
sions It is the 
souvenir of his one 
excursion into the 
newspaper world 
and he values it 
accordingly 

To understand 
fully the 
cance of this watch 
and its inscription, 


signi 


it IS necessary to 
know something of 
the persons eon 
cerned in the ine1 
dent of which it is 
the memento, Dun 
can MeDonald is a 
halfbreed ; 
his father was An 
gus McDonald, a 
Sceoteh 


Selish 


universits 
man who was fa 
tor for the Hudson 
say company in 
Western Montana; 
his mother was a 
princess of the Sel 
ish tribe, daughter 
of an Troquois In 
dian who had come 
west from Ontario 
with the fur trad 
ers and had been 
adopted into the 
Selish tribe. Dun- 
ean was born in 
1849 at the Hud 
trading 
post in the Mission 
valley Except for 
the period when 
his father sent him 
away to acquire a 
white man’s edu 
eation, he has al 
ways lived in Mon- 
tana. 

Captain James H. 
Mills was the first newspaper edi- 
tor in Montana. He was ‘‘pitch- 
forked into the newspaper business 
by the foree of cireumstances.’’ 
When the struggle for law and or- 
der was at its height in Virginia 
City, he assumed the editorial du 
ties on the Vontana Post, the plo- 
neer of Montana newspapers. He 
had no training in newspaper work, 
but he never left that work from 





son Bay 


the time he entered the office of 


The Post aniil his death in 1904. 
His connection with The Post did 
not long survive the passing of the 
placer miner from Alder Gulch. 
Later. he was associated with edi- 
torial work ir. Helena and in Deer 





Duncan McDonald 


Big Hole, in which the Indians 
massacred the command of General 
Gibbon. Following this came the 
masterly retreat of the reds from 
the southwestern corner of Mon- 
tana, through the Yellowstone park 
and northward toward Canada. 
This retreat through a hostile coun- 
try in winter stamped Joseph as a 
military leader of the first rank. 
Famine and cold, however, ac 
complished what the white man’s 
soldiers could not, and in the win- 
ter Joseph surrendered to General 
Miles, who had come from the east 
in pursuit. His band was reduced 
in numbers and in strength; his 
horses were worn out and his wom- 


4 


» Missoulian, Missoula, Montana 


signment, Mills hit 
upon MeDonald, 
then a young man 
of 26. as the one 
of all who could 
do this work best. 
The Nez Perces 
were cousins of the 
Selish; their rela- 
tions had 
been 


always 
intimate ; 
their early history 
was closel 


aSSO- 
fiated. MeDonald 
had learned from 


the councils of the 
people of his moth- 
er the legends of 
his father’s peo- 
ple: he was a stu 
dent and a 
writer. 


cood 


To get into inti- 
touch with 
the people whose 
historv he was to 
record, MeDonald 
journeyed = across 
Montana to where 


mate 





Joseph and his 
braves were held 
eaptive after the 
surrender. Of the 


ancient history of 
the tribe, MeDon- 
ald could have 
written without 
leaving his own 
home. But he 
wanted ‘‘local col- 
or.’’ So he sought 
Joseph and his 
chiefs and mingled 
with them in their 
winter camp. 

When he had 
finished his assign- 
ment and had 
turned in his copy, 
Captain Mills was 
so much pleased with the work 
that he gave MeDonald the watch 
which he now treasures so highly. 
Since then, Duncan has kept away 
from the newspaper business; that 
experience was enough for him, he 
savs tersely. 

But he is a favorite with Mon- 
tana newspaper men. Recently 
he came down from his home in the 
valley where he was born, and lec- 
tured before a large audience in 
the assembly hall of the University 
of Montana. He wore his silver 
watch on that occasion, as on all 
state functions. And it was while 
showing his treasure to students in 

Continued on Page 14 
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Pot Boiling for Newspaper Men 


N WASHINGTON, D. C., there 
lives a journalist who can 
write top-notch fiction—and 
who does. occasionally. Gen- 

erally he is too busy getting rich 
by the despised pot boiling to 
turn his hand to the ‘‘nobler’’ art. 
One who watches the magazines is 
continually surprised by the va- 
riety of his output and the saleable 
turns he can give to the same idea 
or the same bit of material. When 
an interesting personality bobs be- 
fore his vision he gets the facts, 
and a photograph, and as he has 
studied his market, he knows where 
to sell his material. He is a good 
photographer and knows how to 
take saleable photographs of inter- 
esting and unusual things. My ad- 
miration for him was increased 
when | noticed in a woman’s maga- 
zine of the first rank an article on 
how to lay out a tennis court that 
any of us could have rewritten in 
an hour from Spaulding’s tennis 
guide. Only he thought of it first, 
and thinking of it and doing it 
paid him probably fifty dollars at 
the least. Of course he was wise 
enough to add a clear diagram. 
When Vera Cruz was attacked 
he wired our office offering an ar 
ticle on the leaders of the army and 
navy in Mexico. We wanted it. 
Back came the photographs of 
General Wood and Admiral Badger 
with a well-written article on their 
eareers (information in Who’s 
Who) and information concerning 
our fleet in Atlantic waters (see 
any copy of the Navy Register 
That is but another example of the 
pot boiler, who makes a comfort 
able living by keeping his wits 
alive and knowing the market. 


The American Boy recently en- 
tered upon the policy of printing 
pictures of and brief articles con 
cerning boys who have accom- 
plished really unusual things. We 
have been trying to make our needs 
known through our own magazine 
and the writers’ publications. Sev- 
eral dozen journalists have sent us 
articles about boys whose fathers 
have done something or of boys who 
have built a kite that flies and are 
good to their mothers. One news 
paper correspondent in a city of 
twenty-five thousand got the idea. 
He has sold stories to us of a dozen 
boys from his own and _ near-by 
towns at five dollars per, and is 
still coming. There is hardly an 
active newspaperman who does not 
run across a really interesting per- 
sonality each week—a man, a wom- 
an, a boy or a girl who is doing 
distinctly unusual and interesting 
things. The woman’s magazines 
buy personality sketches of women 
and girls; the farm magazines buy 
articles on farm people ; the general 
magazines and syndicates buy ar 
ticles coneerning everybody; and 
the metropolitan Sunday editions 
use personalities of people in their 
section. Don’t forget the photo- 


By Walter K. Towers 


issistani Editor, The Ameri an Boy 


graph, and if possible have it of the 
person in connection with his work 
and not a_ set affair 

though that has been known to an- 
swer where 


cabinet 


nothing else was ob- 
tainable. If you would know what 
a real personality article is read 
the department of ‘‘ Interesting 
People’’ in The Maga 
zine, Then notice how many other 


Ameri ai 


mediums use them that pay cash 
for material. 

Nothing is a surer money-maker 
for the pot boiler than a good pho- 
tograph with real interest. The 
man who was lucky enough to get 
hold of a phi tograph of the assassi 
nation of ‘the king of Portugal, 
showing the bomb flying through 
the air is reputed to have made 
twenty-five thousand dollars out of 
it. Many another photograph has 
netted the owner ten thousand. Do 
not part with exclusive rights to a 
news picture. With a good nega 
tive you can sell prints to dozens 
of mediums. Mark or stamp on 
the back of your photographs ** Fo: 
your use only not to be resold or 
svndicated.’> Of course you will 
be more popular with the editors if 
you give them original stuff. There 
many different 
magazines and papers in so many 
different fields and sections that 
if vou make but one sale in any 


are so kinds of 


one class vou will still have a wide 
field Collier’s and Leslie’s are 
the choicest market ror vood pho 
tographs 

If you would learn to know a 
saleable novelty photograph when 
vou meet one, study 
Popular Mechanics. You will stum 


Says James Keeley: 
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Ameri lift ears ago the | 
lege, man was not at a numerous 
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ht say he is predominating 1 
course l! these schools t is in 
possible to teach certal essentia 
factors that enter into the expert 
ness, so to put i On i ‘ pape! 
mal but their courses do give a 
substantial, valuable, grounding 
the basic standards 0o journalisn 
that not only are to the re 
cipient, but which » render muct 
less diffi iit the tas! tne me s 
papern ho has tot i th t 
la Pratl if I ( S 

et me add one personal word 

stio Px | I ir 

ram, Tr ind 1 un 
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Note Jar sk ner gel 
‘ ii I inager if the Chicago Tril 
ime ind now editor of the Chicag 
Herald, is honorar dean of the 

hool of journalism at Notre Dam« 


University. 


ble across 


mah 


such 


novelties in 


an issue of 


your daily work, or they will con 
to light in your city. If you ar 
not a photographer you can usually 
secure a photograph ot a novel ol 
queer Invention [rom the invento! 
and rights to other novel photo 
graphs are frequently readily ob 
tained by the alert hewspaperman 
Popular Mechanics, Chicago: S; 

American, Llee Worl 

. New York City : hie 
American Boy, Detroit, « ffer read 
markets tor such material Two 


Cutis u 


Advance 


journalists in Southern California 
another in a little town in Washin 

ton, and another in a small Llinois 
town, who are awake to the sal 
ability of this material Secure a 


rather steady and fairly comfort 
able addition to their incomes from 
Lhe American Boy alone. They go 


a long way toward keeping out 
partment of ** Novel Inventions and 
Natural Wonders’’ filled If th 
brief article that accompanies thi 
photograph is well written, so much 
the better, but it is the photograp! 
that really counts 

the anecdote is another saleabl 
article. During the lean period 
that followed my departure from 
college 1 picked up about fifty do 
lars by persistently peddling ane 


dotes concerning and 1) notable 
men Which | had heard them relate 
ut banquets or elsewher It is 


poor reporter who hasn tL several 
worth-while 
away in his system, but he seldon 


anecdotes Lreasured 


thinks of putting them on paper 
und offering them to a mavazin 
for sale, 
Wagazine, Everybody’s, 
Puck, Judge all buy this class ot 
material, If you don’t sell your 
anecdote to one, try another—but 
don’t duplicate. 

That broad class of miscellanc 


The Associated Swiday 


Collu ww 





ous material that is broad classed 
us filler in the magazine office and 
vrapevine in the newspaper off 
offers many another opportu 
to add a little more t 
vot and so keep the 
‘There are men in New York ¢ 
who make a comfortable living 
The re 


what JOU Ve 


| 
pol aooill 


rewriting encyclopedias 

scarcely a magazine in the countr 
that doesn’t buy bright, snapp 
filler. The only way vou can cle 


termine the market is to keep ar 

magazines Public: 
tions like The Chicago Tribune 
The New York World and Time 
offer excellent markets for 
cellaneous material. 

There is nothing mystical ; 
breaking into the magazines. Wate] 
the markets; watch the 
about vou and get them togethe 


eve On the 


Place your name and address in 
the top left-hand corner of the first 
page of your manuscript and th 
estimated number of words in t 
upper right. Provide return post 
age. Don’t give up on the first re 
jection—keep plugging and wate 
ing and vou will be rewarded 











All in the Editor’s Mail 


Lowell J. Thomas, staff member. 
Chicago Journal: ‘‘Secrecy and 
the newspaper game don’t fit to- 


gether.’’ 


M. M. 


nalism, 


ogg, professor of jour- 
University of Nebraska: 
**Many thanks for The Quill. It’s 
a fine publication.’’ 


Frank B. Henderson, secretary 


Kansas-Beta chapter: ‘‘Kansas- 
seta will be bucking you hard on 
your stand on the secrecy matter if 
the matter comes up in the con- 


vention.’’ 


Charles G, Ross, associate profes- 
sor of journalism, school of jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri: 
‘*T should like to congratulate you 


on The Quill. 


is readable all the way through.’’ 


It looks good and 


Thomas 5S. 


Missouri-Nu 


Hudson, president, 
chapter : ‘*This 
chapter feels that The Quill has 
been prostituted to the wishes of a 
few individuals representing the 
opinion of the minority on this sub- 
ject of secrecy. . . . . We 


feel that we have been misused.’’ 


Guy Wells, Michigan-Gamma, ex- 
14: ‘‘I have seen fraternity-ism 
in the small colleges of Ohio and I 
have seen it at the University of 
Michigan and have followed the 
question from its external aspect 
for five years and believe that Gam- 
ma chapter is disregarding one of 
the most notable movements in its 
own university when it stands for 
secrecy.”’ 


H. H. Herbert, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism, University of 
Oklahoma: ‘‘Permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the appearances, 
contents and general excellence of 
the April Quill. Comments among 
Sigma Delta Chis and others who 
have been seen it are of the most 
complimentary nature.’’ 


Bruce B. Bliven, head of the de- 
partment of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles: ‘‘Did I ever tell you 
that I regard The Quill as one of 
the brightest and best-edited maga- 
zines which come to my desk, pro- 
fessional or otherwise? I find 
that when I pick it up I have to go 
through from one end to the 
other.’’ 


Don D. Patterson, Missouri-Nu: 
‘*T am taking the liberty to send 
you in this letter an editorial which 
I have torn from the April issue of 
the Caduceus of Kappa Sigma in 
regard to the editorial giving the 
legislative program for the Iowa 
convention published in the April 
number of The Quill. 


**Tt is evident that the editor has 
misunderstood the prohibition of 
double membership and has taken it 


to mean that Sigma Delta Chi in- 
tends to prohibit its members to be- 
long to any fraternity, social or 
otherwise. As I understand it, 
this is not the policy of Sigma Delta 
Chi although I can easily see where 
one who is not a member of the or- 
ganization could receive this im- 
pression after reading the editorial. 

‘“*The criticism regarding the 
abolition of secrecy, I think, is well 
taken. If Sigma Delta Chi is to 
have established chapters in uni- 
versities and other schools of the 
United States and be conducted 
upon the basis of a professional fra- 
ternity it should be maintained. 
lc, however, Sigma Delta Chi is to 
be made an association of news- 
paper writers without regard to 
their school connections, then it 
should abandon the chapters in the 
schools of the country, abolish se- 
erecy and drop the name of fra- 
ternity. 


** Already the policy of The Quill 
has attracted the attention of the 
social fraternities, as you may see 
by this article, and if it continues 
Sigma Delta Chi will be placed on 
the black list with T. N. E. and a 
number of other societies which 
have sought to have the undivided 
loyalty of their members. I am 
certain from present indications 
that this will happen in Kappa 
Sigma. 


‘*IT see no reason why Sigma 
Delta Chi should be thus disgraced 
for I believe that it has a chance 
to fill in the field of journalism. 
As a member of Missouri Nu, I 
suppose you understand my posi- 
tion as regards the abolition of se- 
crecy. I fail to see the logic in its 
abolition. As far as secrecy being 
undemocratic, I do not see where 
anything of particular interest to 
the great mass of people who know 
little more of journalism than its 
printed form would be revealed if 
secrecy was abolished. No one 
save the members of the organiza- 
tion would take the trouble to 
learn the secrets of Sigma Delta 
Chi.’”’ 

We reprint below the editorial 
referred to in the above letter from 
Mr. Patterson of the Missouri-Nu 
chapter. It is evident that the 
editor of The Caduceus failed to 
read the entire editorial, ‘‘ A Legis- 
lative Program,’’ and drew the 
hasty concluison that the proposed 
plan of prohibiting double mem- 
bership concerned general or social 
fraternities. It is explained that 
the suggested measure is aimed at 
Alpha Delta Sigma, a fraternity 
which is supposedly for advertising 
men but which is not keeping to its 
field. 


‘The Quill of Sigma Delta Chi 
is ‘a fraternity magazine devoted 
to the interests of journalists in 
college and in professional life.’ 
The copy before us is the first we 
have ever seen, and being by and of 
‘journalists,’ is as a matter of 
course interesting. Items, how- 
ever, that are interesting to others 
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than mere journalists are the ques- 
tions which are to be discussed at 
the coming convention of the fra- 
ternity which is to be held at Iowa 
City, lowa, April 30th and May Ist. 
These questions are headed by two 
propositions, ‘the abolition of se- 
crecy’ and the ‘prohibition of dou- 
ble membership.’ ‘The editor con- 
tends that on the question of aboli- 
tion of secrecy there is no argu- 
ment and that there can be but one 
decision—that secrecy must go. 
The statement is made in another 
article that if a man is not on an 
‘intellectual vacation’ and if he ‘ex- 
pects to make his living by journal- 
ism . . . automatically he be- 
comes a candidate for Sigma Delta 
Chi.” Under such a statement of 
facts we fail to see why there 
should be any secrecy about the or- 
ganization or why it should in any 
sense be considered a ‘fraternity.’ 
True there is no patent on the word 
fraternity, but nevertheless there 
is a well-known and well accepted 
application of the word. There 
are fraternities in the accepted 
sense. Among these fraternities 
there is no serious consideration of 
ever changing their general char- 
acteristics or plans; their ideals are 
fixed and definite. But the col- 
lege world is of latter days being 
filled with a large and increasing 
number of organizations which eall 
themselves ‘fraternities,’ but which 
are no more nor less than societies 
of a defined class. They have as 
much right in the field as any 
other organization; and it is per- 
haps true that they have a work to 
perform and a definite and fixed 
principle to serve. That these or- 
ganizations come into contact with 
and in opposition to what is known 
as general fraternities is patent to 
any student of American college 
life. And while it is true that old- 
line fraternities, being of human 
origin and frailty, have their own 
shortcomings, it is also true that 
they have to bear the general brunt 
and repute of all classes of ‘fra- 
ternities,’ from the ‘professional’ 
fraternity on down to the high 
school variety. It would be just 
as well if all these fraternities were 
to place themselves in their true 
class and stand or fall upon their 
own merits. If they desire to be 
known and classed as fraternities 
and in competition with fraterni- 
ties let them let the facts be known 
and let them seek members on their 
own merits. ‘Sigma Delta Chi is 
worthy of the undivided loyalty of 
its members,’ says The Quill. Then 
let the Sigma Delta Chi demon- 
strate the truth and sincerity of 
this statement by refusing to draw 
members from any other fraternity 
or allowing its members to affiliate 
with other fraternities. We sin- 
cerely trust Kappa Sigma will do 
likewise. Ultimately we know this 
will be done in our own as well as 
all other fraternities. It is one of 
those things that is inevitable as 
well as essential. No man can 
honestly and loyally serve two mis- 
tresses.’’ 
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When I Was Young as You Are Young 


By Captain Henry King 


Lat Editor Nt. Lou is Globe Dy mocrat 





The address below by Captain Henry King, late editor of the St. 


Louis Glob. Di nor ral, was delive red 


May 10, 1914, at the Unive rsity of} Kansas on the occasion of Kansas Ne wspape) Wee k. and is re pi inted 
from The K ansas Editor, date of Octobe Yr, 1914, by permission of the publishe rs. Captain King who died 


in St. Lowis on March 15, was born in Salem, Ohio, May 11, 1842. 
ment was to cover the Lincoln-Douglas debates in 1858 
26, 1914, he was in daily newspaper work save for thi 


the Civil war. 
of the Whig. 


he st whe rever plac ( —" 


THANK you heartily for your 
generous reception, and for 
the call of the prairie which 
brought me here. It is my 

purpose, with your indulgence, to 
see if after over thirty years of 
contact with alien dialects, I can 
still speak the Kansas language. 
When I was young as you are 
young, | attained some profi- 
ciency in its use, and helped to 
scatter it abroad in the good 
work of assisting the dreams of 
the Sunflower State to come 
true. For Kansas as I first 
knew it was largely a matter of 
dreams, in the sense that its fu- 
ture depended not so much up- 
on its certainties as upon its pos- 
sibilities. That was a time ofop- 
portunity, with an appeal tothe 
spiritof youth. The civil war had 
just ended, and the air was yet 
plangent with its heroic echoes, 
while old John Brown’s restless 
soul went marching on. Young 
men flocked to Kansas from all 
parts of the country; as if by a 
common impulse and with a 
prearranged object. They 
blended easily with the earlier 
settlers, and the result was 
a homogeneous population 
which proceeded to evolve a 
new form of civilization and a 
new type of Americancharacter. 
You will find the story of this 
remarkable achievement duly re- 
corded day by day and week by 
week in the Kansas newspapers of 
the period. It is a record of his- 
tory in the making—not simply 
the high lights and big figures, but 
all the cireumstances which are 
needed to constitute a complete 
picture and to convey an accurate 
impression. There are real folks in 
it, living real lives and perform- 
ing real services. They have noth- 


ing mechanical about them. They 
are of actual flesh and blood, of 
vigorous brawn and brain. You 


can see the mud on their boots, the 
hair on their bare arms, the light 
of intelligence and enterprise and 
self-reliance in their faces. You 
realize at a glance that they mean 
business, that they have counted 
the cost, that they are not to be 
deterred, that they are equal to 
any emergency. 

We had no schools of journalism 
in those embryonic and arduous 
days. But we had newspapers in 
which all the philosophy of jour- 


From that 


nalism was illustrated, and man) 
a lesson of original and practical 


value was taught. The beginner in 


Kansas journalism can not afford 
to neglect this source.of instruction. 
He will discern in the files of those 
papers an adaptation of means to 
interest 


that has scientific 


ends 





( inte Universit oft 
Henry King 


and significance. 
tablished 


Without any es 


system or any definite 
understanding, the editors some 
how drifted into uniformity of 


theories and The gov 
erning influence in the matter was 
loyalty to the state and activity in 
All was subordi 
nate, excepting only the Stars and 
Stripes and the glory of God. I 
am not here to make comparisons, 
but I here to that the 
Kansas papers of that era estab 
lished a habit of independence 
which your papers of today are 
proud to claim as one of their 
characteristic virtues. Further 
more, they provided many sugges 
tions which have been de 
veloped into so-called new features 
of journalism. But foremost and 
always, they were Kansas papers, 
and at every step of their progress 
they testified their 
the State. 

The Kansas of those earlier years 
was not so easy to point to with 
pride as is the Kansas of the pres- 
ent day. It had many drawbacks 


pract Ices 


its service. else 


am assert 


since 


allegiance to 


‘ 


His first notabli 
date 
four years he spent in the Union army during 
After leaving the army he returned to newspaper work in Quincy, where he was editor 
Later he went to Topeka and with Joseph K. Hudson founded the 
1883 lhe joined the staff of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat as an editorial writer In 
Captain King was appointed managing editor. 


In this brief way, Captain 
greatest editors, sketched his own life: 


Meu spd pr r 


AaSSULGN 


until his retirement, February 


Tope ha Capital In 
December. IS96, 


King, One of America’s 


** Tafe gene rally uneventful: simply a story of trying to do my 


ditficulties Ther 


CONSpiracy Ol sin 


and besetting 
seemed to be a 
ister influence against its 
and development. 
ceeded 


welfar 
Calamity su 
calamitv at a rate 
threatened 


which 


the very existence ol 
the State. The struggle was om 
that tested the courage and fort 


tude of the people TO the lim 1 
and in 


some iInstanees beyond 
it, the point of soliciting char 
itv. What wonder, when th 


homes of Kansas were built out 
of the sod of its own prairies 
the stones of its own geolog: 

and everything depend d wpon 
the co-operation of vague and 
Ironic natural forces? ts it not 


close to a miracle that from 


these conditions and expert 
ences there came in the course 
of a single lifetime, the splen 
did Kansas that we now cor 
template? And is it not wort! 


while, from the historical point 
of view, to look for the e 
tion and the 


case ? 


s plana 


Instruction ! Thi 


kor my part, | 
fied that the 
found mainly in the service of 
the newspapers The: were a 
trumpets 


am well satis 


answer s lo 


sO many constant! 


sounding fluent and melodiou 
notes of 200d cheer in sp 14 
all perplexities and discourag 


ments No matter what happened 
in the form of ill luek and hard 
living, they insisted that it might 
be worse and must soon be bette 


that 


ASSUPrAaAnce oft 


Kansas had within herself tl 
future success if onl 
she stand her ground and wage | 
fizht to a finish Thev evolved 
new and striking order of publicit 
in which the tribulations of t! 
State were so advertised as to se) 
a beneficial purpos Never by 
fore had the repeated blows of ad 
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versity been so set forth as to 
tract profitable nterest abroad 
while conserving the streneth 
stimulating the faith of the vict 
at home The press Hecame i 

al truth the chief bulwark of t] 
State against the forces that ey 
a standing menace to its prosperi 


For it is within the facts, T am 


fident, to declare that more thar 
once Kansas narrowly escaped b 
such means the danger of gou 

hack to the primeval grass and 
weeds from which the pluck and 








toil of her citizens had partially re- 
deemed her. 

1 am seeking in all sincerity to 
interpret a phase of Kansas history 
from personal recollection of the 
lite out of which that history was 
made as all real history is made out 
of the life of the people directly 
atfected by its aspirations and its 
fluctuations, its distractions and its 
lt was the advantage 
of those papers to be in close touch 
with the workings of evolution, to 
feel and hear and see the processes 
by which a State was being con- 
structed. They drew their inspir- 
ation from things in daily course 
of taking place, from a constitu- 
ency which often scraped the bot- 
tom of the flour-barrel, from those 
frontier trials and deprivations 
which pitiably attested how much a 
heart could stand and not break. 
‘Lhis was the material they had to 
work with, and they shaped it into 
the highest order of public service. 
Can you imagine any more effi- 
cient kind of journalism than that 
which induces a people to go on 
hoping against ali odds until the 
act of hoping itself produces the 
result desired, and makes assets in- 
stead of liabilities of all the ills of 
a State? Is not such a journalism 
worthy to be extolled and commem- 
orated as an influence of para- 
mount beneficence ? 

| would not have you infer for 
a moment that those papers were 
merely material agencies, aiming 
only to extend the area of cultiva- 
tion and multiply the figures of the 
crop reports. ‘That was an essen- 
tiat feature of their service, but the 
service did not stop with that range 
of achievement. it extended to all 
those fields of usefulness which em- 
brace intellectual and moral prog- 
ress, aud the amelioration of all 
wrongful factors and tendencies. 
‘They were not lacking in any point 
of general interest and attractive- 
lt was their constant aim to 
please their readers and keep them 
cheerfully expectant. They 
avoided dullness as it were a penal 
offense. Now and then, indeed, 
they pushed the glad mood to the 
verge of excess, and then laughed 
at themselves to restore their bal- 
ance. They liked to blow bubbles 
and watch them drop back to ele- 
mental suds; they were fond of in- 
flating balloons that collapsed the 
moment the guy-ropes were cut; 
they were never tired of hitching 
wagons to stars, and the wagons 
came tumbling down, of course, but 
the stars remained in the heavens, 
and on the Great Seal of the State. 
And all the time they stood for 
something, and continued to send 
forth messages that were sound and 
salutary. Was not that a genuine 
and practical journalism ? Will 
the time ever come when it will be 
wise to discard the foundations 
thus laid for a press that should 
always signalize Kansas spirit and 
Kansas conquest ? 

You do not need to be told that 
those early papers had a precarious 
existence as business investments. 
How they managed to thwart the 
apparent logic of the situation, and 
go on living when the gods might 


consolations. 


Less. 


The Quill for June, 1915. 





so easily have claimed them, will 
probably never be known. But 
somehow they persisted, as so many 
other things persist in this queer 
old world simply because human 
nature needs them, and what 
human nature needs it sooner or 
later gets. Of one thing I am 
sure, no Kansas editor of that pe- 
riod had money to squander in 
riotous living. They were all on 
an equality in that respect, con- 
fronted by a financial condition 
that was a pure democracy, with 
a chance for every man to get in 
on the ground floor, as the specu- 
lators call it. Nevertheless they 
continued to print the news and 
spread the gospel of optimism, not 
in any cheap and slovenly manner, 
but in a style that was notably 
clean and strong, and not infre- 
quently reached the distinction of 
real literature. Did they not pub- 
lish editorials written by ripe schol- 
ars and masters of every form of 
expression? Were not their col- 
umns regularly adorned and enliv- 
ened by philosophy and poetry and 
romance and humor that may still 
be read with admiration? And 
did they not put their heads to- 
gether and produce a magazine that 
was fitly hailed as ‘‘a literary sun- 
rise,’’ and that should have lasted 
long enough to include in its strik- 
ing contents such choice work as 
has since been done for Kansas by 
Will White and Ed. Howe in ‘‘A 
Certain Rich Man’”’ and ‘‘The 
Story of a Country Town’’? 

All young men who propose to 
be Kansas journalists should make 
a study of those early editors whose 
services [ am talking about because 
I believe they have historic value 
and bear an instructive relation to 
our profession. I cannot help 
feeling that, taken all in all, they 
were as capable, useful and ad- 
mirable a body of men as any State 
has ever numbered among its pub- 
lic servants and benefactors. They 
regarded the press as an institution 
with a mission, and the editor as 2 
man with both authority and re- 
sponsibility. The troubling im- 
pulses of average thought and [cel- 
ing which constitute what is known 
as public opinion decided and di- 
rected their course of action. They 
kept close to the people and re 
sponded to every sentiment that 
gave indication of advantage to the 
State. Their policy included a 
friendly attitude toward experi- 
ment and innovation. If some 
Horatio said of a new thing, ‘‘O, 
heaven and earth, but this is won- 
drous strange,’’ some Hamlet was 
ready to answer, ‘‘And therefore, 
as a stranger, give it welcome’’- 
whereupon it would be put to a fair 
trial and judged accordingly. Was 
not that intelligent and well-con- 
sidered journalism? Is it not true 
at all times that one of the most 
important functions of the press 
is to adjust itself to the new occa- 
sions that teach new duties and 
present new chances to please their 
patrons? A newspaper, like a 
community, must progress and not 
let itself be left behind by any of 
the urgencies that belong to the 
motive power of society. In th 
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absence of exact laws and fixed 
rules, the newspaper must feel its 
way to success by an ample use of 
guess work and mind-reading, 
never forgetting that finally it is 
edited by its readers, by its own 
folks, so to speak. That was the 
Kansas idea of those constructive 
days when the art of making a liv- 
ing was the beginning of wisdom, 
and it had to be learned in words 
of not over two syllables. You 
editors of this later generation have 
improved upon these former meth- 
ods and applicances, undoubtedly, 
but I beg you not:-to forget the men 
who pioneered the State’s journal- 
ism and made it possible, figura- 
tively speaking, for you to stand 
upon their shoulders and look much 
further ahead than they were able 
to see. 

I do devoutly wish that those 
men were here to speak for them- 
selves, if haply they might be per- 
suaded to do so. Alas, so man) 
of them are missing. You can 
readily imagine how lonesome | 
feel, how superfluous I seem to lag, 
in a Kansas editorial meeting 
where there are so few of their 
faces and voices. I can recall only 


a seant half dozen who are yet 
living—Beck and Cavaness and 


Wasser, and the Yoe brothers—and 
I could not muster a full half dozen 
if I had not heard only the other 
day that Aleck Reynolds still in- 
sists upon standing up to be 
counted. Kansas continues to be 
Kansas largely because of what 
they did to make it such. Evi- 
dence of their laborious and fruit- 
ful service abound throughout the 
State; there are many lingering 
recollections of them which time 
has treasured and sanctified. Par- 
don me, I pray you, as I speak m) 
heart without restraint. If you 
had known them, as I knew them, 
if you could feel my sense of per- 
sonal loss over their absence, you 
would understand. They were my 
comrades, friends, brethren, and | 
loved them so. That was when | 
was young as you are young. | 
happened to be the youngest of all 
this goodly company of scribes and 
crusaders in sunflower land, and 
that is how I come to be here when 
they are mostly yonder. This may 
be my chance to pay tribute to them 
under such appropriate auspi « 
Do not expect me to mention them 
individually, as Homer catalogued 
the ships in The Iliad. Each of 
the names would put a lump in my 
throat. And so let me simply ask 
you to bear them in reverent and 
grateful memory as the men who 
put the Kansas press on its feet 
and gave it the Kansas language 
with which to tell the story and 
exalt the fame of this gallant and 
invincible State. 

Do not think that I seek to inje 
any sob business into these retre 
spective glances. There was sad- 
ness a-plenty then as ever in a new 
country, but it did not count in any 
serious or permanent way, for the 
editors would not permit it to take 
root. The buoyancy of youth pos- 
sessed the scene and made its 
shadows negligible. The mourn- 

Continued on Page 14 
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A NEWSPAPER YARN OR TWO 


PLEASE CALL THE ROLL 

William D. Simonds, Washing- 
ton-Zeta, ex-’12, who is city editor 
of the Seattle Times, is the proud 
father like all fathers, of three 
boys and all of them have been 
named William. Simonds explains 
that he named the first one after 
his father, the second one after 
himself and the third one after his 
managing editor, William Chand- 
ler. The fourth one will probably 
be named after the secretary of 
state, one of ex-presidents who is 
teaching law at Yale, the editor of 
the Emporva Gazette or the bard 
of Avon. 

FEW HAVE CHECKS TO CASH 

When George Palmer Putnam, 
secretary to Governor James 
Withycombe of Oregon, son of the 
well-known eastern publisher, G. 
P. Putnam and editor of the Bend 
(Ore.) Bulletin, went into a bank 
into Portland to cash a check, he 
was told: 

‘*Under the rules of the bank, I 
cannot cash your check until you 
vet a friend to identify you.’’ 

Mr. Putnam’s remark was: 

‘‘T haven’t any friends. I’m 
an editor.’’ 


WHY THE HYPHEN? 

There was a time when Indian- 
apolis boasted of a newspaper edi- 
tor by the name of Richard Steele, 
who was considered the best man 
at off-hand profanity in that town. 
He swore so fluently, and with 
such facility that he sometimes had 
difficulty getting all the cuss 
words wedged in between the other 
words in his vocabulary. For in- 
stance, one day a man came into 
Steele’s office and wanted to have 
something kept out of the paper. 
‘‘The paper’s under obligation to 
me,’’ he began, ‘‘and 

Steele interrupted by bringing 
his fist down on his desk. 

‘*Blankety, blank, and two hy- 
phens,’’ says he; “‘this blank paper 
is under no obli-damn-gations to 
any one.”’ 


PROFESSIONAL RIVALS 

Here is a story that was over- 
heard at the Chicago Press Club: 

The rivalry between newspapers 
today does not compare with that 
which existed between small Indi- 
ana newspapers twenty-five years 
ago. Some of the stuff printed was 
pretty raw, personalities were in- 
dulged in, and editors were armed. 
In one town there were two papers, 


the Banner and the Standard. To 
quote from the Standard: 

‘‘A greasy, grimy hobo named 
James A, MePherson wandered 
into our office yesterday. He 
claimed that he was formerly a 
resident of this town and that 
while he was here he had worked 
for a living. This seemed a re- 
markable statement, so wé had our 
reporter interview him. 

‘You say you used to live in 

Bungtown?’ asked the reporter. 

‘** Yes,’ answered the tramp; 
‘many of the happiest moments of 
my life were spent here.’ 

‘**What was your business, Mr. 
McPherson ?’ 

‘I was a reporter on the Ban- 
ner, 

‘**To what do you attribute your 
remarkable rise in the world since 
then?’ ’ 

IT HAD STOPPED RAINING 
Colvin V. Dyment, 
honorary member of Omicron chap 
ter at the University of Oregon, 
believes in the value of advertising. 
About a month ago, his umbrella 
a necessary evil in Oregon—disap- 
peared from his office. The day 
after the discovering of his loss, 
the following announcement ap 
peared in the Emerald, the college 
newspaper : 

‘*Professor Colvin V. Dyment 
announces that he will be absent 
from his office in McClure hall 
during all of Saturday and that an 
opportunity will therefore exist for 
the individual who on Thursday 
afternoon took his umbrella from 
its accustomed corner to return the 
same without fear of comment.’’ 

The professor returned to his 
office the following morning. 

The umbrella was in its corner. 

AMENDMENT ACCEPTED 

Credit this story to Dean Walter 
Williams of the Missouri school of 
journalism : 

During the preparations for the 
wedding of President Wilson’s 
daughter, a university girl handed 
the morning newspaper to one of 
the faculty members, at whose 
home she was staying, and said: 

“Oh, Mr. S -, it tells all 
about Miss Wilson going to New 
York City to buy her wedding 
trousers. ’’ 

This rather staggered the pro- 
fessor and he expressed disapprov- 
al of such a news story. His wife, 
too, was angry at the girl and took 
her to task for it. When the pro- 
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fessor returned home in the even 
ing, the girl tried to make amends 
in this way: 

“Oh, Mr. S , | was mis 
taken this morning. It wasn’t her 
trousers the newspaper told about, 
but her trousseau.’’ 


CALL FOR MR. BLAINE 

Professor Joseph 8S. Myers, head 
of the department of journalism at 
Ohio-State University and a hon 
orary member of Theta chapter, 
tells this story of the early days in 
Cleveland newspaperdom. 

It was an age of April fool 
stories. A day before April 1, the 
city editor of one of the Cleveland 
newspapers upon which Mr. Myers 
was a reporter, asked the managing 
editor if an April fools’ story, tell 
ing that James G. Blaine was at a 
certain hotel, would be all right 
The managing editor approved of 
the plan. The next day, picking 
up the paper, the M. E. read the 
story, forget about the conference 
held the day before, donned his 
silk hat, picked out his favorite 
walking stick, brushed up and then 
proceeded to spend an hour in the 
lobby of the hotel trying to think 
just where it was that he had heard 
something about Mr. Blaine before 


WHEN PSH-MISHL FELL 

A great catastrophe draws other 
smaller ones in its wake. Thus it 
was on the afternoon of Monday, 
March 22, when suddenly huge 
stacks of ‘‘the lates’ wuxtrees’’ ar 
rived on the streets of New York 
City, each paper bearing in huge 
headlines some variant of ‘‘Prze 
mysl Falls.’’ Instead of the usual 
explosion of vocal versions of the 
day’s news, there is an unwonted 
momentary pall of silence among 
the ranks of the city’s newsboys 
This The Sun sympathetically ex 
plains : 

Newsboys see the long-ex pected 
crisis has arrived. Consternation. 
Profanity. Blue streaks of it. Des- 
pair, disgust and similar 
Derision from the mob. 
bunches of 


words 
Boy Ss take 
papers and dispose 
themselves in passing pedestrian 
traffic. Ominous and 
dented silence. 
without a shriek. 
Then all along the line of varying 
degress of courage: 
‘‘Here yah, wuxtree! 
ress taken !’’ 
**Y-extraw! Big lates’! Just 
out! (Looks despairingly at head 
line. Mob waits for it 


unprece 
Papers held out 


sig fort 


Per-rem 
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ees falls! Yeh, Jimmie. I got it. 
Per-remees. De ‘1’ ain’t in it.”’ 
More of the unusual silence. 
‘Woh! Speshul! Final just 
out! Weemsil, big fort capchured !’’ 
‘‘Haw, haw, listen! Weemsil.’’ 
Iley, Abie. Git yer Swedish unele. 
‘Y’uxtree! Waddeya read dere? 
\ustrian Shemees falls! 50,000 
capchured !’’ 
BOTH IN THE SAME CLASS 
Professor Eric W. Allen, head of 
the department of journalism at 
the University of Oregon, tells the 
story of a reporter on the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer who became so 
embittered toward a copy-reader 
who insisted upon -butchering his 
copy from day to day that he al- 
lowed himself to step off the 
‘straight and narrow’’ and become 
considerably intoxicated. At two 
o'clock in the morning the reporter 
with his package started to navi- 
gate home. He was so handicapped 
that he lost his way. While on a 
dark side-street, a highwayman 
stepped from behind a telegraph 
pole and ordered the reporter to 
throw up his hands. Instead, the 
newspaperman reached into his 
pockets and a moment later handed 
his money and watch to the robber 
and then began to tell what a rascal 
this copy-reader really was. The 
thief listened attentively and final- 
ly consented to accompany the re- 
porter to the local room of the Post- 
Inte llige neer. 
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It was nearly three o’clock when 
the reporter opened the door lead- 
ing into the city room and began 
encouraging his new-found friend 
to come in with him. The copy- 
reader was alone in the big room 
working on the early morning edi- 
tion. He looked up and watched 
the reporter drag the stranger 
over to the desk. 

‘*‘Mr. L————,.”” began the re- 
porter, ‘‘what do you think? I 
started home tonight and was held 
up by his fellow. Yes sir, this 
fellow took my watch and money.’’ 

The copy-reader looked from re- 
porter to highwayman. 

‘*Mr. L———,,”’ continued the 
newspaperman, ‘‘this man is a 
highwayman. You two ought to 
know each other.’’ 


COBB ISN’T SENSITIVE 

Here is a story which Irvin §S. 
Cobb tells on himself : 

While I was actively engaged in 
New York newspaper work the edi- 
tor of the Sunday supplement sent 
me uptown to interview Jack John- 
son, who was appearing at Ham- 
merstein’s soon after he put Jef- 
fries away. 

I had a very pleasant talk with 
Mr. Johnson, and came back and 
did a page story of my impres- 
sions—deseribing his mannerisms, 
a little comment on his anatomy 
and general outlines and a few 





personal paragraphs which were 
not intended to be taken very seri- 
ously. The story was illustrated, 
not with photographs. 

Three or four days after it was 
published a bulky letter reached 
me from a prominent colored man 
of Brooklyn. His intention, I sup- 
pose, was to make a formal protest. 
He didn’t like the way I handled 
my subject. 

The letter ran, in part, as fol- 
lows : 

“Mr. Cobb, your slanderous 
statements in regard to our fellow 
Afro-American, Mr. John Arthur 
Johnson, Esq., has come under my 
attention. Personally permit me 
to say that we take acception to 
any such attitude on the part of 
any newspaper or printed matter 
whatsoever. 

‘*You say certain unnice things as 
regards Mr. Johnson’s personal ap- 
pearance, especially his face, which 
you give us to understand is funny, 
and his general body, which you 
signify as being lumbering. All 
that is ridiculous, for Mr. Johnson 
was never a lumberman in his life. 

‘“*As for you, Mr. Cobb, all I 
have to say is that I know who you 
are, and what you are, and what 
kind of a looking person you are, 
and let me take this opportunity 
right here to say that you are no 
Lillian Russell.’’ 


Origin of Interviewing 


RVIN S$. COBB’S interview 
with Lord Kitchener, Karl H. 
von Wiegand’s interview with 
the German crown prince and 
Count Zeppelin and Senator Al- 
bert J. Beveridge’s interview with 
Kaiser William, all of which were 
read by millions of people with in- 
tense interest, raises the question, 
when and where did interviewing 
as practiced by our modern news- 
correspondent, originate ? 
There are many newspapermen 


living today who can recall the 
time of the John Brown raid at 
Harper’s Ferry when the New 


York Herald sent a reporter to 
Peterborough to get a story from 
Gerrit Smith, the philanthropist 
and abolitionist who gave financial 
aid to Brown but who, however, 
was in no other way implicated in 
the raid, and that the story ap- 
peared in the Herald in conversa- 
tional form. That was in 1859, 
the year which marks the origin of 
interviewing not only in American 
newspaper history but also in world 
journalism. The new departure in 
newspaper writing rather than the 
story itself, created a sensation, 
and newspaper editors everywhere, 
in England and on the European 
continent as well as in America, 
were literally compelled to adopt 
this new method of handling a 
newsstory. 

For a few years, the Herald set 
the pace. The inevitable approach 
of the Civil war gave additional 
opportunities to ambitious Herald 
correspondents who were to be 


found everywhere. Two of the 
best known interviews which were 
obtained on the eve of the conflict 
were with Alexander H. Stephens 
and Robert Toombs, two southern 
statesmen. The war itself reduced 
the number of interviews appear- 
ing in the city newspapers but after 
the struggle, the new feature was 
quite generally adopted. Inter- 
views were obtained from states- 
men, politicians, army and navy 
officers, business and professional 
men. For a time the boundary 
lines of the United States were the 
only limitations to the enterprise 
of the reporter of the daily news- 
paper. Then the feature was ex- 
tended to England and the Euro- 
pean continent, to Africa and Asia 
and to the islands of the Atlantic. 
We are told that Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, the Catholic cardinal-bishop 
of London, as well as the rulers 
and high officials of the leading 
nations of the world, were inter- 
viewed. Napoleon talked with a 
correspondent one day at Wil- 
helmshohe, and by means of the 
cable, the interview appeared in 
the Herald the next morning. This 
enterprise startled the world. The 
Herald obtained so much publicity 
that nearly every newspaper, large 
and small, adopted ‘‘the new idea.’’ 
Interviewing became a journalistic 
mania. When prominent persons 
in professional, business and pub- 
ile life, had all been interviewed, 
reporters were sent to visit prisons 
and to talk with notorious persons. 
The craze continued. Everyone 


had to be interviewed. And then 
the end of the string was reached 
when a reporter on the New York 
Sun interviewed Horace Greeley, 
editor of the New York Tribune. 
The fact that a reporter from one 
newspaper had interviewed the 
editor of another newspaper which 
were not only in the same block 
but which were within three doors 
of each other, impressed editors 
that the new method in newspaper 
reporting had been overworked. 
Then followed a reaction. 


The editor of today insists upon 
the accurate interview. The New 
York Herald, for example, requires 
that all interviews be submitted for 
the approval of the persons inter- 
viewed, before the stories are pub- 
lished. 

Now and then arises the ques- 
tion when is an interview not an 
interview? President Wilson’s ex- 
perience with Gabriel Alphaud, 
secretaire-general of the Temps, il- 
lustrates the point. 


Many newspapermen have be- 
come famous for the moment by 
accomplishing what was regarded 
as the impossible in interviewing 
certain prominent men. The story 
of how Marshall Field and.James 
J. Hill were first interviewed are 
familiar to all students of news- 
paper history. There is still an 
opportunity for someone to gain 
fame who possesses enterprise 
enough to get an interview with 
Miss Maude Kiskadden (Adams). 
—C. H. G. 


PICKED UP HERE AND THERE 
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York College of York, Neb., has 
purchased a printing plant for use 
of the college students. 

The Middle Atlantic Association 
of College and School Newspapers 
will meet at the University of 
Pittsburg, May 14. 

The Drake University Daily Del- 
phic of Des Moines is to be changed 
to a bi-weekly after this term of 
school. 


Frank L. 


bn) 


Martin, professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Missouri, will leave for Japan 
Tokio, Japan, about the middle of 
May on a year’s leave of absence. 
He will act as editor of the Tokio 
Advertiser. 

The students of journalism at 
Knox College have established a 
news bulletin service which is sup- 
plied regularly to some 500 papers 
published within the territory from 
which the Galesburg (Ill.) institu- 
tion draws most of its students. 

Supported by both private and 
publie finances, a school of jour- 
nalism is to be inaugurated at the 
University of Leipsig, Leipsig, 
Germany, with the coming semes- 
ter, under the direction of Dr. 
Buechner, professor of economics. 
There is to be instruction in three 
branches political, commercial 
and literary reporting. 

The president of the University 
of Oregon has recommended to the 
regents the immediate establish- 
ment of an $8,000 printing plant as 
a department in the school of jour- 
nalism. An assistant professor 
of printing is to be added to the 
journalism faculty list, if these ree- 
ommendations are adopted. The 
printing department is to be ready 
for business some time this sum- 
mer. An enabling act was passed 
by the last legislature. 

The Columbia Spectator, edited 
by the undergraduates of Columbia 
College since 1877, officially 
came the daily newspaper of Co- 
lumbia University as a whole on 
April 6. On this date, thirteen 
editors from all schools and de- 
partments of the university and 
girls from Barnard and Teachers’ 
College were added to the staff. 
The Spectator has increased its size 
from a four to five-column paper 
and has a staff of forty-five edi- 
tors. 

Phil C. Bing, instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of Utah, who 
has been conducting classes in jour- 
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was one of the four men 
dismissed by the board of regents 
for apparently no other cause than 
that they were not members of the 
Mormon church. Fourteen other 


nalism, 


members of the fculty resigned 
soon after when the regents re- 
fused to give any reason for the 


dismissal of the professors. 


In an effort to establish a school 
of journalism at Western Reserve 
University in the city of Cleveland, 
a series of lectures on journalism 
has been arranged for by President 
Charles W. Thwing. Erie C. Hop- 
wood, managing editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is giving 
the first course, a series of ten lec- 
tures on ‘* Newspaper Theories and 
Policies.’’ 

Four courses in journalism will 
be given in the Wisconsin summer 
session this year by Prof. W. G. 
Bleyer and Alvin H. Kessler of the 
department of journalism, the sub- 
jects being ‘‘ Newspaper Writing,’’ 
‘‘The Writing of Magazine Arti 
‘Journalism in the High 
Schools,’’ and ‘‘The Newspaper 
and the Community.’”’ 


cles.”? 


The legislature of Kansas has 
provided for the establishment of 
an information bureau to procure 
and disseminate financial, indus- 
trial, commercial and other statis- 


tical information of the state of 
Kansas, to encourage investment 
and immigration. The bureau is 


to be directed by Professor Merle 
Thorpe, head of the department of 
journalism at Kansas university. 
The sum of $5,000 a year is ap 
propriated for the 
pense. 


Dr. Hugh M. Blain, head of the 
department of journalism at Lou 
isiana State University, will repre 
sent his university at the Interna 
tional Press Congress at San Fran 
cisco, July 5-10. 

Dr. W. G: Bleyer, director of the 
courses in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has organ- 
ized a state conference on printing 
and newspaper publishing to be 
held under the auspices of the de- 
partment of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to include 
the annual conventions of the Wis- 
consin Ben Franklin clubs, the 
Wisconsin Daily League and the 
Wisconsin Press Association. The 
conference will be held at Madison. 
May 26-28. 
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A. M. Smith, formerly secretar) 
to the president and instructor in 
proof-reading, Drexel Institut 
Philadelphia, has written and pub 
lished a number of good books on 
printing, proof-reading and pune 
tuation. ‘*Printing and Writing 
Materials, Their Evolution,’’ is a 
manual of 236 pages, bound in 
‘loth, gilt top, 22 illustrations. The 
subjects treated are printing, 
productive processes (stereotyping, 
electroty ping, half-tone and line en 


vraving), writing materials and 
bookbinding. The book may ty 


obtained by mail, $1.36. Her other 
books are ‘*‘ Proofreading and Pune 
tuation,’’ price by mail, $1.10; 
** Exercises in Proofreading,’’ price 
by mail, 75 cents; ‘* Exercises i 
Vunctuation,’’ price by mail, 75 
Miss Smith should be ad 
Win 
Arch 


cents. 
dressed, care of The John C 
Company, 1006-1016 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The California Outlook, date o! 
April 10, a weekly magazine pub 
lished in Los Angeles, contains ai 
interview with Irvin S, Cobb by 
Bruce O. Bliven, head of the di 
partment of journalism at the Un 
versity of Southern California Ln 
the interview, the noted author 
gave on unequivocal endorsement 
of the movement for teaching news 
paper work in the schools and col 
‘*T believe that the training 
offered in these schools is valuable 
to anyone,’’ he said “Tt won't 
make a reporter of a man, but it 
will give him a capacity for acquir 
ing knowledge of the art of report 
ing after he gets out into practical! 
newspaper work. Krom what |! 
have seen of them—lI left school at 
sixteen—the colleges 
times to place too much emphasis 
on English as an end in itself, and 
not as a medium for expressing 
thought. The man with big 
thoughts to utter, and who lacks 
the gift of expression is on the 
whole better off than the man who 
knows how to turn a phrase—and 
has nothing to say. Some of the 
best writing in the world is to b 
found in the columns of the dail) 


ston 


leges. 


seem some 


papers stories written in a hur 
to catch an edition, when th 
writer, under pressure of haste, 


focussed his mind on saying what 
he had to say, clearly, simply and 
concisely.’’ 

Roger Moe, Oregon-Omicron, ex 
15. is owner of the Weekly Gazelle 
of Mosier, Ore. 





News of 


INCE the appearance of the 
April numper of Lhe Quill, 
charters have been granted 
to petitioning bodies at the 

University of Maine and at Kan- 
sus State College. Maine-Omega 
chapter installed by Glenn 
fucker, DePauw-Alpha, and Kan- 
chapter was installed by 
trank bB. Menderson, secretary o1 
Kuansas-beta chapter. With the 
vranting of a charter to the Uni 
versity of Maine which is the twen- 
ty-second chapter, the fraternity) 
exhausts the Greek alphabet. Here 
after the additional chapters will 
be designated Alpha Bets, aipha 
Gamma, Alpha Delta and so on. 
DePauw-Alpha chapter an 
nounces the names of the following 


Was 


sus-l’sl 


new members: Walter Krider, 
Joe Buillingsley, Donald Bridge, 


Clifford Warner 
and Preston Rudy. All are active 
in campus journalistic cireles and 
them have had practical 
hewspaper experience, Ralston 
Goss, sporting editor of the Indian 
apolis Star, was the speaker at a 
recent open meeting of the chapter. 
Kansas-Beta chapter continues to 
maintain its usual high standards 
lhe chapter staged a successful re 
union and banquet in Kansas Cit) 
during March. Alumni members 
of the chapter who are employed on 
Kansas City newspapers were in 
cluded among the speakers. Har- 
lan Thompson of the Kansas City 
Slar, spoke on ‘The Feature 
Writer’s Point of View.’’ Leon 
llowe of the Aansas City Times, 
spoke on the ‘* Value of Practical 
Experience as Compared to Colleg 
Training in Fitting One’s Self for 
the Profession of Journalism.’’ 
Denver-Delta chapter initiated 
six pledges April 14. This brought 


Seman Rosseter, 


most ol 


the total membership toten. Ata 
formal initiation banquet, the 
chapter published Vol. I, No. 2 of 


The Scoop, a clever little newspa- 
which ‘*entered 
anywhere as classy matter.”’ 

Washington-Zeta chapter contin 
ues to hold regular bi-weekly meet- 
ings at which papers are read b) 
some of the members. At the last 
meeting, Lee A. White, historian 
gave a talk on ‘‘ Telegraphic Serv- 
and D’Los Sutherland, con- 
ductor of the famous ‘‘Once Over’”’ 
column in the University of Wash- 
ington Daily, read a paper on ‘‘ Col- 
umn Conductors.’’ The chapter 
members lunch together on alter- 
nate Tuesdays to further the spirit 
of the organization and to discuss 
new business. Professor Fred W. 
Kennedy ‘entertained the chapter. 
together with Alpha chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi and a few women 
in the journalism department at his 
summer home at Kingston on the 
Sound, Sunday, April 25. Nearly 
every member of the chapter is 
is occupied with work on the Tyee, 
the student annual. Emil Hurja 
was elected editor of The Daily at 
the spring election. 

During the second semester Pur- 
due-Eta chapter initiated nine new 
The members of t' 


per is said to be 


: ” 
1¢ces 


members. 





the Active Chapters 


Sigma Delta Chi 


National Journalistic Fraternity. 
Founded DePauw University, 
April 17, 1909. 

National Officers. 
President: Roger Steffan, State 
Editor of the State Journal, Colum- 

bus, Ohio 

Vice-President and Editor of The 
Quill: Carl H. Getz, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Montana, Mis- 
soula. 

Secretary: M. Ff. Church, 901 
Packard Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer: tobert Lowry, The 
Statesman, Austin, Texas. 
Historian: Lee A. White, Depart- 


ment of Journalism, 
Washington, Seattle. 

Honorary President: 
Osborne. 


University of 


Chase 58S. 


Past- Presidents: Laurence H. 
Sloan, The American, New York 
City Sol. H. Lewis, The Tribune, 
Lynden, Wash. 


Chapte? Secretaries. 
DePauw-Alpha 
Fhi Kappa Psi 
Ind 
Kansas- Beta 
West 


Frick, 
Greencastle, 


Ford C. 


house, 


Frank B. Hender- 
son, 1 Adams street, Law- 
Kansas. 
Michigan-Gamma—Fk. F. McKin- 
ney, corner Hill and Washtenaw, 
Ann Harbor, Mich. 
Denver-Delta Willard 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
versity Park, Colo 
Ep silon—lInactive. 
Washington-Zeta—Lewis 
4554 16th avenue, N. E., 
Wash. 
Purdue-Eta—Elmer J. Lamb, 128 
Wiggins street, W. Lafayette, Ind. 
Ohio State-Theta—A. Bernard 
Bergman, 70 18th avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Wisconsin-lota—John E. Burke 
248 Langdon street, Madison, Wis. 
lowa-Kappa—H. E. Webb, lowa 
City, lowa., 
[llinois-Lambda—S. P. 
John street 


rence, 


Burke, 


house, Uni- 


Connor, 
Seattle, 


Irvin, 502 
Champagne, Ill. 
Mu—Inactive. 


Missouri-Nu—M. Stern, 718 Mary- 


‘and Place, Columbia, Mo. 
Texas-Xi—Fred Hibbard, 2009 

Whitis avenue, Austin, Texas. 
Oregon - Omicron Samuel KF 


Michael, U. of O. dormitory, Eu- 
gene, Ure. 

Oklahoma-Pi 
man, Okla, 

Indiana-Rho—Robt. D. Armstrong, 
218 E. Kirkwood avenue, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Nebraska - Sigma Harold J. 
Schwab, 345 N. 14th street, Lincoln, 


James J. Hill, Nor- 


Neb. 

lowa State-Tau—E. F. Steuwe, 
Ames, lowa. 

Stanford-Upsilon—E. H. Ford 
Kappa Alpha house, Stanford Uni- | 
vensity, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Montana-Phi—P. N. Stone, Sigma 
Chi house, Missoula, Mont. 

Louisiana-Chi—G. K. Faurot, Jr., 
Department of Journalism, Louis- 
iana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 


Kansas State-Psi—E. W. Hoch, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
Maine-Omega—aAlbion F. Sher- 


man, Orono, Maine. 

Chapter secretaries will notify ed- 
itor of any errors or changes in 
address. 


chapter are still attempting to have 
a department of journalism estab- 
lished at Purdue and have received 
every encouragement. It is pro- 


posed that the chapter publish a 
humorous magazine. 

Ohio State-Theta chapter is plan- 
ning to establish a newspaper room 
in the Ohio Union, the men’s build- 
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ing, where copies of the leading 
newspapers of the country will be 
kept on file and where students in- 
terested in journalism can meet. 

Missouri-Nu chapter is now in its 
new quarters, a large well-fur- 
nished room, rented in conjune- 
tion with the pre-journalists’ or- 
ganization, the Quills. The chap- 
ter has been kept busy working 
with the faculty in preparation for 
the sixth annual Journalism Week. 

Oregon-Omicron chapter will act 
as host to the first annual meeting 
of the Western Association of 
Teachers of Journalism which will 
be held at Eugene, Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 21 and 22. 

At the time of the installation of 
Zeta chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 
Oklahoma-Pi chapter gave a com- 
plimentary banquet to the members 
of the youngest chapter of the 
women’s national journalistic fra- 


ternity. The program and menu 
which was made up was indeed 
novel. The cover was made out of 
stereotype mat. Printed on the 
front cover was this verse: 

To fe ast, to je st, 

To drive dull care away, 

To welcome to our midst 

Cubs of a finer clay. 

The pages were boxed with a 

reduced reproduction of a first 


page of The Sooner Mollycoddle. 
The language used throughout the 
program and menu was in the ver- 
nacular of the newspaper shop. It 
would be difficult to find a cleverer 
program than that which the mem- 
bers of Pi chapter designed. 

Indiana-Rho chapter was drafted 
into service on the occasion of the 
first annual convention of Indiana 
newspaper men which was held re- 
cently at the University of Indiana. 
J. W. Piercy, director of the courses 
in journalism at Indiana, plans to 
make this first meeting the starting 
point for an Indiana editorial as- 
sociation, 

Nebraska-Sigma chapter recent- 
ly initiated Richard V. Koupal, 
Hugh Agor, U. S. Harkson. Burr 
and Babson. The chapter recently 
staged, during the annual univer- 
sity night, an original newspaper 
sketch written by Northrup. 

Stanford-Upsilon chapter is set- 
ting the pace of several of the older 
chapters. Edwin Hopkins Ford is 
editor of the Monthly Sequoia; 
Milton Abel Hagen is editor of the 
Stanford Chaparral, city editor of 
the Daily Palo Alto Times and is a 
member of the San Francisco Press 
club; James William Bennett is to 
be editor of the Sequoia; Harold 
Maurice Levy is associate editor of 
the Chaparral and 1916 Quad; 
Glenn Arthur Hughes is associate 
editor of the Chaparral, Sequoia, 
1916 Quad; Robert Allen Griffith, 
newly-elected editor of the 1917 
year book, the Quad, and is asso- 
ciate editor of the Chaparral and 
the Quad. Since the installation 
Joseph Cameron Cross has _ been 
initiated. He is associate editor of 
the Chaparral. Peter B. Kyne re- 

Continued on Page 16 
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The New 


York 
date of April 12, has an interesting 


Evening Post, 


story on 
Lincoln’s Death.”’ 

Caprice is the name of a new 
monthly paper which will be issued 
at the University of Minnesota, at 
Minneapolis. 

The Pacific Printer and Pub 
lisher (San Francisco) will reprint 
Paul Crissey’s story of Carleton 
Hudson scoop from the April 
Quill. 

The Editor and Publisher for 
March 13 contains a summary of a 
splendid address on ‘‘ Newspaper 


Law’’ which was given by John II 
Perry of Seattle, before the Wash 
ington Newspaper Institute in 


Seattle in January. 

‘*Chop-feed’’ stories of campus 
activities, gathered by the class in 
newswriting at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, are being 
printed by the Springfic 1] Virion 
as ‘‘ Windfall News from Aggies.’ 

The Fourth Estate for April 24 
includes a very readable sketch of 
Henry Watterson, editor of the 
Louisville Court r-Journal, written 
by Joe A. Jackson. The writer 
defends some of the policies of the 
old school of personal journalism. 

Are you familiar with Franklin 
P. Adams’ books, ‘‘ By and Large,’ 
‘In Other Words,’’ and ‘‘Tobog 
ganing on Parnassus,’’ all written 
only as the New York Tribune’ 
loved ‘‘colyum’’ conductor can 
write? Doubleday, Page & Co., of 
New York are the publishers. 

Students of newspaper histor) 
should obtain recent copies of The 
Linotype Bulletin which contain 
the series of articles on great news- 
paper centers by Julius Muller 
The April number includes the 
third article about Boston, ‘‘The 
Mother of Journalism.’’ 

E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 
Fifth Ave., New York City, an- 
nounced the publishing of a treatise 
upon the ‘‘Law of Copyright”’’ in 
the United Kingdom and the Do- 
minions of the Crown and in the 
United States of America, by E. J. 
MacGillivray. $8.00 net. 

The Transportation Publishing 
Co., 307-321 Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.. has compiled a list of 
American Trade publications which 
use material contributed bv paid 


Ss be 


local correspondents. The list 
may be obtained for twenty-five 
cents. 


The New York Trihune for Sun- 
day, March 7, includes a page fea- 
ture story by James Melvin Lee 
director of the courses in journal- 


‘*Handling the News of 
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ism at New York university, on the 
days when New York city had coun 
try editors. This article gives for 
the first time in print the correct 
date on which New York’s first 
newspaper first appeared. That 
date was November 8, 1725 and th 
newspaper was the New York, 
Gaze tte. 

‘Farm Writing, with 
is the title of a timely 
completed by Professor Robert W. 
Neal, of the Massachusetts Agricul 
tural College It is intended fi 
classes in agricultural Journalisn 
and for composition in agricultural 


( olle {FPS , 


Models. ”’ 


hook just 


and contains numerous ar 
ticles from farm journals. 
text, notes, and comments. 
The George TH]. Doran Company 
38 West 32nd Street. New York 
City, publishers of the hooks of 
Irvin S. Cobb. recently 


“4 
With 


issued al 


attractive booklet entitled ‘‘ Who’s 
Cobb and Why?’ and other per 
sonal pictures of America’s genial 
philosopher, humorist and ro 
mancer. by George Ade, James 
Lane Allen. Ellis Parker Butler 
Robert H. Davis and cthers To 
read the little book is like going to 
the back porch for a chat with Cobb 
himself. 


The department of journalism at 
the Universitv of Washington re 
eently published a bulletin entitled 
‘Newspaper Production’’ which 
ineludes addresses on editorial. wr 


isprudence, advertising and print 
ing, given at the third annual 
Newspaper Institute at the Uni 


versity of Washington, January 14 
15. and 16 The hook is packed 
full of good things. The address 
on ‘‘Newspaner Law’’ by John TI 
Perry of Seattle. contains infor 
mation which is invaluable to th 
newspaper man. 

‘Types of Newspaper Writine’’ 
is the title of a new text-book in 
Journalism bv Prof. Willard G 
Blever of the Universitv of Wis 
eonsin, which will he ready durine 
the coming summer Tt will eon 
sist of nearlv five hundred exam 
vles of tvnieal news edi 
torials. snecial feature and 
hook reviews. as well as musieal 
dramatie and art criticism. The 
snecimens have heen gathered from 
newspapers all over the country 
and represent the hest newsnaner 
writing. It is intended to furnish 
material for class room analysis as 
well as models for the student in his 
own writing. 

A text-hook for classes in editing 
and headline writing. bv Grant Mil 
nor Hyde, instructor in journalism 
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stories. 


stories. 


— EA Wook 


at the 
author of 
and Correspondence’? ( D 


Wisconsin 
‘ Newspap I’ 


University of and 


Report ne 
t 


Appleton 


& Co., 1912), will be published dur 
ing the coming summer, The ne 
book. to be entitled “The Wor 

the Newspaper Desk Man,”’ will 
eontain a thorough treatment of 
copy-reading, headline writing 
proof-reading, make-up, handling 
of re-writes and S\ ndieate material 
and other phases of the copy ed 
tor’s work To this will be added 
chapters on typograph) and print 
ing methods and a discussion of th 
best methods 1 be emploved in 


small publication work—designing 
handling COPS paging ete Th 
book is intended especially for 
classroom use, as Mr. Hyde teaches 
the editing classes at Wisconsin 
The Wildman Magazine and 


News Service, 118 East 
New York citv. has 
a text-book of literarv craftsman 
ship entitled. ‘‘ Writing to Sell 
by Edwin Wildman This is 
practical handbook of helpful in 


28th street 


JUST published 


formation to the writer who seeks 
to prodnuee and = market  salabl 
work How and what to write 
the larger markets, appealing to 
different interests. methods and 
structure, gathering and arranging 
material. structure forms. are some 
of the many phases of the worl 
considered The book sells” for 
fifty-five cents post paid 

‘The World’s Journalism.’’ is 
the title of a new bulletin written 
hy Walter Williams. dean of the 
shool of journalism at the Univer 
sitv of Missouri and reeently pub 


lished AS number nine of the jour 
nalism series of universitv bulle 

tins The hooklet summarizes in 
brief some notes of observation 
made in visiting nearly 2.000 news 
paner offices in a world tour. June 
1913. to May. 1914, in the eapitals 
and manv of the smaller towns of 


Great Britain and Treland 


Canada 


France, Belgium. Tolland. Ger 
many. Russia. Austria erangar, 

Switzerland. Ttalv, Turke Eevnt 
Ceylon. India. Burma the Feder 


ated Malay States. the Straits Set 
tlements. Java Australia Nev 

Guinea, the Philippine Tsland 

China and Japan The hook jt 

eludes reproductions of pages fron 
foreign newspapers and of head 
ings of representative new spapers 
of the world. The bulletin repre 

sents the work of a scholar. is com 
prehensive and is packed full of in 
formation that is wonderfully in 
teresting. The a valuable 
addition to any library. 


hook is 
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Buckbee Mears Co. 


Printers 


Designers and Engravers 


for Particular People 


Special attention given to 
engraving for college 


annuals 


The halftones and zinc etchings for this number 


of The Quill were made by 


Buckbee Mears Co. 


Newton Buiding ~ - - 
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An Indian 


Correspondent 
Continued from Page 4 
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the school of journalism et the nni- 
versity, that he told 
newspaper assignment, 

There 


cording to 


of his one 


was not much to it, ac- 
the reticent narrator. 
MeDonald says he just wrote what 
he knew and added to it what 
Joseph and his men told him of the 
raid and its battles. ‘*That is all 
there was to it,’’ he declares. 

The Selish had opposed the Nez 
Perees in this raid. When Joseph 
led his war party through western 
Montana, the home of Durean’s 
people, the latter had allied them- 
selves with the whites and had pre- 
vented any depredations against 
the settlers in western. Montana. 
Dunean himself had been a mem- 
ber of a party which took the field 
against the Nez Perce raiders. 

Telling of his experiences, Me- 
Donald said, as he talked to the 
journalists at the university: ‘‘In 
one party which was pursued by 
the Nez Perces, there was a negro. 
There was one of the Nez Perces 
who seemed determined to capture 
this black man. He singled him 
out and crowded him hard, finally 
foreing the negro to climb into a 
tree. Hidden by the dense foliage 
of this tree—a fir—the negro made 
his escape to another tree; while 





St. Paul, Minn. 


Binders 


his pursuer was trying to locate 
him, the black man was getting 
away. He was saved by the ar- 
rival of some Selish men whe were 
patrolling that region. 

‘*When I got to Joseph’s camp, 
looking for facts for my story, one 
of the first questions I asked was if 
there was a man there who had 
chased a black man in_ western 
Montana. I was told that the man 
was there and I asked to see him. 
He was summoned to the council 
fire and admitted his identity. 

‘**What did you want to kill 
that black man for?’ I asked. ‘You 
didn’t think he was white, did 
you?’ 

** *No. I knew he was black, 
but I wanted his hair. The hair 
of a black man is a sure cure for 
earache.’ ”’ 

That is the one incident in his 
quest for news that impressed the 
Indian correspondent as worth de- 
tailing. 
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as You Are Young 
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ful eooing of doves got on th: 


nerves at intervals, but it was soon 
silenced by the sweet, unspringing 
notes of the meadow lark, the best 
bird in Kansas ornithology, without 
excepting even the helpful hen, 
whose abundant eggs have paid s 
many newspaper subscriptions 


Publishers 





PRINTING 


Rubber Stamps, 


Seals 


Lithographers 


When I reflect upon those past and 
gone experiences, they glow with 2 
light that gives them infinite mean 
ing. They can not be repeated, 
we know, but neither can they be 
forgotten. The precious gift of 
happiness was bound up in them 
for those who were touched by their 
nameless spell. If life has any 
finer rapture than we experienced 
in those rain-bow-chasing days | 
have never found it; and yet we 
did not then realize the blessed- 
ness of it. We had to live longer 
to find that out. The time comes 
to all of us, inevitably—to editors 
more than to others, I think—when 
the news begins to have a certain 
poignancy of narrowing interest. 
Its wide range and cluttered vari- 
ety assume a contracting quality, 
and personalities tend to shut out 
generalities. We find our friends 
dropping away from us with start- 
ling frequency. It seems to us 
that we never knew so many funer- 
als, calling for so many tears and 
flowers, and prayers. New names 
are constantly appearing at the 
tops of editorial pages. The type 
and the title heads of the papers 
remain familiar, but otherwise they 
convey an impression of strange- 
ness and solitude. Ah, well, it is 
the way of the world, the course of 
nature, the method of Anno 
Domini. 

This is a stage in life’s journey 
where we come to a pause, not from 
choice but upon compulsion. We 
are loath to quit the game, and 
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adopt the diplomacy of watchful 


waiting. A new wonder creeps 
into our consciousness as we view 
the vast and wonderful pageantry 
of the skies. But we do not have 
any desiresto go to the skies. Our 


place, we feel, is here with our 


Writing to Sell 


A First Aid Book 
for Literary Workers. 
A Text Book of Literary 
Craftsmanship. 
MAKES WHAT YOU WRITE SELL. 
Mr. Wildman’s preparation for pre- 
senting his book on Writing to Sell 
covers twenty years of active journal- 


1915. 


H. BARTON 


602 WEST 139th STREET 


ay a , NEW YORK CITY 
‘ istic and editorial work: as a news- 
newspapers, and we promise our- paper reporter, a war correspondent in Books, Pamphlets, Autograph Let 
A : the Philippines and China, an inter- ‘ , , ae ; 
selves to remain with them as long viewer on the metropolitan dailies, a e., Fomting te Printing and ¢ 
2 ‘ magazine editor and writer, an author ism Many very curi 

as possible. They are our garnered and for seven years editor-in-chief of Engraved, Photographic d 

a f the Wildman Magazine and News aa ; ‘ Rate 5 whettect 
sheaves and our joys of service. Service, where he has constantly) Portraits of Famous Editors and Prii 

* “ Pp , worked with writers of every grade of ers 

We like to take up the old files as proficiency, editing, developing and 
: ? teaching them the principles of literary The only exclusive dealer i 
if they were so many children workmanship. Send for circular. terial. All orders and wa 


and indeed they are in our appre- 


Price Fifty Cents—Postage Five Cents 


personal ittention 


Published by 


Wildman Magazine and 
News Service 
118 East 28th Street, New York 


ciation of them and their associa- 
tions. Occasionally, we _ evolve 
from them the remembered thrill 
of youth, and that is sweet and 
solacing. We are surprised to dis- 
eover how many good things we 
have published in them. Their | 
eontents please us more than they 
did at first, when we thought the 
most of them. We pore over them 
with pride and fondness. through 
all their diversity down to the hum- 
ble corners where the verses were 
used as fillers. And there, where 
the make-up ends. is a suitable 
place, I think, for me to ston. I 
finish as I began, with thankful ac- 
knowledgement of vour kindness 
and with earnest wishes for your 
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a. pe lhe cease Fee pie Manufacturing Jewelers and 
true, and lovely and of a good Engravers 
report. 
: When Dreams : Sole Official Jewelers 
: Come True : > ‘LL: 
: Sigma Delta Chi 
| By Alhe rtus K on h 9 
= Staff Member, New Or! ns Item : 
are Y xx — —10—0 . 0000 
nN : 1 —— Send all orders for Badges through — 
Fo wr you Imagine a cotlege , ‘ a 
newspaper with masto- National Secretary | 
donie reportorial talent to i ; ' ; 
sian W sete the sanaiiins Write direct for Novelty Catalogue | 
beg for assignments and the only 
worry of the managing editor is to ens | 
provide enough work to mollify the Alumni Key with original regulation badge 
clamoring, willing scribes? Send your badge with $2.50 | 
Then get this: The Reveille, of | 
the Louisiana State University, at 
Baton Rouge, is such a newspaper. r ~ 
Those of us who have been bosses The D. P Auld Co. 
of the editorial departments of col- Columbus 7 . _ a Ohio 
lege sheets, know something of the 


trouble that it is to get dependable, 
able and willing reporters. — Pos- 
sibly we know something, too, of 
the grief and worry brought down 
on our hapless heads by chaps who 
accept places as reporters and then 
lie down on their jobs, 

So, I say it as a thing to boast 


“| : 
of that L. S. U.’s Reveille has an 
all-star east of news writers, and 
so many of them that every -re- 


porter feels himself lucky if he has 
a chance,—a privilege, mind you, 
of getting an assignment for every 
other issue. 

The Reveille is an eight-page 
weekly, sprightly, newsy, and with 
the accuracy and art in make-up 
of a metropolitan daily. The 
managing editor is Otto Claitor. 
His hardest work is to keep his feet 
propped up on the office mahog- 
any, and his chief worry is to see 
that one reporter doesn’t get more 























This is a day when everyone goes 
to college and when the young man 
must seek his opportunities. 


If you are ambitious and industr- 
ious and honest and seek bigger op- 
portunities and greater responsibilit- 


ies, come west and have your hopes 
realized. 


The University of Montana and 
the State of Montana invites you to 
share the wonderful opportunities in 
a state of 146,000 square miles having 
less than 600,000 population. 


The graduate of the University of 
Montana, because of his training in 
the state, has every handicap over the 
man who completes his undergraduate 
work in the middle west or in the 
east, and then comes to the state. 


Especially good are the opportu- 
nities in journalism, forestry, law and 
education in Montana. In_ these 
same professional courses has the 
University of Montana specialized 
and today offers expert instruction in 
those subjects. 


SPmey> 


For detailed information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Montana 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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assignments, than another. He'll 
take about half his men and get out 
one issue, and tell the other half 
they must wait for the next issue. 

Verily, Claitor is to be congrat- 
ulated. 

It was this bunch of fellows that 
formed a little club and petitioned 
Sigma Delta Chi for a charter. Of 
course, it was granted. 

On March 5 the chapter was in- 
stalled by the writer of this story. 
The chapter was dubbed ‘‘Louisi- 
ana Chi,’’ and the lusty baby of 
the Sigma Delta Chi family sends 
its greetings to all of its big 
brothers. 

Eleven men were taken in. 
Their leader is Prof. Hugh Mercer 
Blain, head of the department of 
Journalism of the University,—and 
by the way it is a hummer, with 
eight practical courses. All of the 
eleven are connected with the col- 
lege publications, or with daily 
newspapers in New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and elsewhere, which pub 
lish, L. S. U. college news. 

The department in journalism 
has 35 students enrolled. Many of 
the boys in it expect to train them- 
selves—not for the big city press 
but for the weeklies and dailies in 
the smaller towns throughout 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

The initiates are: Prof. Hugh 
Mercer Blain. Otto Claitor. T. J 
Magee, T. M. Mclamore, G. K 
Faurot. E. R. Jones, C. R. Fridge, 
O. J. Mestayer, D. D. Morgan, W. 
M. Phillips, and T. B. Mobley. 
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With the Active 
Chapters 


(Continued from Page 12) 
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cently addressed the chapter at an 
open meeting. 
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Montana-Phi chapter has _as- 
sumed entire responsibility for the 
entertainment and organization of 
the Montana State Interscholastic 
Press Association, is handling the 
publicity for the Twelfth Annual 
Interscholastic Track Meet, for the 
annual tour of the Glee Club and 
will soon initiate three new hon- 
orary members, including Senator 
Joseph M. Dixon, owner of The 
Missoulian and The Missoula Sen- 
tinel, and manager of the Progres- 
sive party during the 1912 cam- 
paign. 
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H. A. Toulmin, Jr., a charter 
member of the now inactive Vir- 
ginia-Epsilon chapter, is the au- 
thor of a new book, ‘‘The City 
Manager: A New Profession,’’ 
which was published recently by D. 
Appleton & Co., of New York City. 

Ohio State-Theta chapter has tvo 
men on the Associated Press staff 
in Columbus. Willard F. Kip- 


linger, 12, is handling news of the 
legislature and Charles Speaks, ex- 
15, is covering general news. 

















MISSOULA 
STAMPEDE 


Greatest Wildwest Show ever attempted in the 
Northwest. You will be thrilled by daring exploits 
of the stars gathered here to compete for the various 
world’s championships. 














You will see representatives from ten tribes of Indians in their 
tribal dances. Western Montana has a wonderful history dating 
from a period prior to Lewis and Clark’s expedition; this will be re- 
produced in a pageant. 


Cut ’er Loose 
JULY 2-3-4-5 


All Contests for Championship of the World| 


University of Wisconsin Military Band of 60 pieces. 
Fancy Roping Contests—Steer Roping and Tying— 
Cowgirls’ Pony Relay, one-half mile—Steer Bulldog- 
ging—lIndian Pony Race, one-half mile—Squaw Race, 
one-half mile—Cowboys Relay Race, two miles—Pony 
Express Race, one and one-half miles—Cowboys’ Sad- 
dle Horse Race, one-half mile—Wild Horse Race, one- 
half mile—Indian Relay Races, two miles—A\ll Around 
Cowboy Championship—and other events too numerous 
to mention here. 











Above events put on each and every day 
For Further Particulars Address 


Missoula Chamber of Commerce 
MISSOULA, ote MONTANA 
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VERY college student needs one. You 
need it first for your own work. And if 
you wish, you can make a nice income 

from it by doing work for others. Every stu- 


dent knows this. “‘I wish I had a typewriter,” 
is what students say every day. 


That’s easy, easier than you think. We 
have made it easy by our 


Special Rental Rates to University Students 


Rent from us a rebuilt latest visible model 


Remington 


Typewriter 


2 Months for $5.00 


Two months will settle the matter. 
They will prove to you that you need a type- 


writer; that you can’t get along 
without one. 

Then if you wish to buy that 
machine ora new one, we will credit 
the $5.00 on the purchase price. 

A good fair offer isn’t it? Then send 
us $5 and we will send the machine 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 
INCORPORATED 


105 W. Broadway, Butte, Mont. 





